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THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC. 



A FAKE COLLECTOR. 



There are more things in picture-dealing than meet the average eye. 

A gentleman, for example, who by some speculation or other comes . 
into a large fortune, whereby much leisure is offered him, sometimes 
turns about to see how to indulge this leisure, while yet possibly turning 
an honest(!) — save the mark — penny. With some' leaning towards art 
his soul is set on flame by reports that Old Masters have ofttimes been 
found in out-of-the-way places, picked up for a song, and later disposed 
of for fabulous sums. He sees his chance. He sets about to acquire 
some rudimentary knowledge of expertism. Then he haunts cheap junk- 
shops, and when an old daub comes up that his searching eye would per- 
suade him might be turned into a masterpiece he bids and buys. So he 
owns in course of time begrimed, torn and rain-stained canvases, for 
which he pays say five or six dollars in the currency of the realm. The 
aid of an obliging firm of picture- restorers is called in quest. Expensive 
hundred-dollar gold frames, glass and shelter-boxes are provided — and 
behold the transformation complete. The five-dollar stretcher becomes a 
Watteau, the six-dollar miracle a Murillo, the nine-dollar wonder a 
Velasquez. . 

The first step is taken. Next now to establish this accreditation. 

Men of culture and standing are invited, dined and wined, who, when 
shown these treasures, are inveigled into giving an opinion. They can- 
not.tell their host, whose bread they have eaten, to his face that he is 
a knave. Many are noncommittal. Some carelessly express approba- 
tion. Others size up their man, and, wanting to hoist him by his own 
-petard, in ghoulish glee indulge his fancy. 

Artists are visited in their studios. A sketch is cheaply bought, and 
the promise of the purchase of an important picture made. The invita- 
tion to view his own wonderful collection naturally follows, and — artists 
are but human — many approve what in their hearts they condemn. Even 
foreign artists, at vast expense, are entertained lavishly; but these men, 
having nothing to gain or lose, generally refuse to take the bait, and 
with scrupulous politeness give the bitter pill of disappointment to the 
deluded "collector." 

In the meantime other wheels have been set turning. A man may be 
found who writes for the papers. He is cultivated. His weak spots 
are carefully noted. When the poor fellow is in financial straits a loan 
is readily forthcoming. Another one is made. After a while the tempter 
wants a notice of some special picture in an influential paper. What 
' can the man do? His struggle is unavailing. He sells himself — till the 
poor soul, goaded. by conscience, exclaims: "Why shall I stand for that 
damned fraud?" — and takes the pistol or the poison. 

And the collection is baptized with blood. 

But more cheerful scenes beckon. Membership in various clubs is 
taken, and an assiduous pulling of wires lands our fakir in the art 
committee. Then comes his chance. He puts his pictures in the exhi- 
bitions of the club. And, shielded by the aegis of clubdom, the critics 
forbear to denounce ; they pass by or damn with faint praise. 

Why is it that his membership on these committees is generally 
limited to one year? But, gentlemen, club members are not fools! 

And his pictures are seen no more. His whine to special hearers, 
who cannot escape him: "Why don't they take my pictures?" goes un- 
heeded, and even so : that egg won't hatch. 

But all this costs a mint of money, and after' a while : "There must 
be something realized, sir, on my vast investment I have too much 
money tied up in my collection !" Egad — wine and victuals and goldleaf ! 

So a sale is planned. Not under his own name. That would give the 
snap away. An honest man, who believes in him — for even such will find 
some man somewhere that trusts them, because he is himself upright — 
will lend his name. 

But draw the curtain on the tears ! 

The public knows. Now comes the critic. And the poor shreds in 
their gaudy stays are all bought back, to be hid in some out-of-the-way 
storage place, that perhaps in time the shame may be forgotten. 

No, not all. All except one masterpiece. Some two fancy it and the 
price runs up into the hundreds, and when the hammer falls at half a 
thousand some one in the back of the room who a few years before in 
a Harlem auction house had bid up to $875 and had let it go at $9, 
falls in an apoplectic fit off his chair and disturbs the decorum of the 
meeting. 

Is the finis of the- tale not plain? Lincoln's maxim about fooling 
people still holds true.. The opprobrium of honest men, social ostracism, 
denunciation and contempt for the "shovers of the queer." 




Artists will be interested to hear of another exhibition not enumer- 
ated in the list appearing in the last number. It is the annual exhibi- 
tion of oil paintings held by the Providence Art Club, whch opens on 
March 6th. and continues until the 30th. Entry blanks may be had' 
of M. W. Kern, secretary, to be addressed at the clubhouse on Thomas 
street. This old New England city, one of the first of the Colonial 
plantations, harbors many cultured art-lovers, and good work should 
be sent. 



L THE DESIGNER. 

Discussing in an introductory chapter the reasons for the dearth of 
good design in the majority of modern American industries, I distrib- 
uted the responsibility between the designer, the manufacturer and the 
general public. If I add to these the trades unions, I practically involve 
the whole community. And this is a just estimate of the conditions, 
which are so far-reaching and diverse, so dovetailed together that an 
attempt to fasten the blame in any one direction would argue only a 
limited acquaintance with the subject. 

While specifying the designer, I arraign the whole artistic profession. 
For if our designs are poor, it is primarily the designer who is at fault; 
but his incompetency is largely due to the poor facilities he has had for 
learning his craft and to the poor estimation in which it is held. And 
for both of these things the whole artistic profession is responsible. 

The world takes us pretty well at our own estimation, and if the art 
of design is only grudgingly allowed a place in the general category of 
art, and that, one of comparatively small account, can we be surprised 
that the shrewd manufacturer, who has his finger on the public pulse, 
estimates it at small value, and that the general public, which is very 
much inclined to do its thinking by proxy, acquiesces in the estimate? 
Accordingly, if one body of men more than another is to be held re- 
sponsible for the degradation of the art of design, it is the artists. 

As long as that ridiculous shibboleth about "Fine Arts" and — well 
some other sort of art which is necessarily not "fine" and therefore in- 
ferior under any circumstance, is glibly used by artists, the conditions 
will remain unchanged. The money lavished upon art education will 
be diverted mainly into supporting the Fine Art curriculum ; the ambition 
of students will be perpetually allured in the same direction and the 
genius for design will be either imperfectly cultivated or altogether 
crushed. The individual has opposed to him not only a preponderance 
of public sentiment, but the practical difficulty of inadequate opportu- 
nities. 

This "Fine Art" distinction has at least the respectability of ancient 
lineage. It crops up in the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, who all 
his life was jealously anxious to be known by his "fine art," and valued 
his Perseus more than his salt-cellars — an estimate which posterity has 
been disposed to reverse. However, in those days there were a good 
many artistic giants doing giant's work, and very many craftsmen ac- 
complishing eminently acceptable things, so that when one of the latter - 
was head and shoulders above his fellows, it was not unnatural that 
he should aspire to the comradeship of the giant; though he may have 
been false to his owngenius in doing so. But, as one traces the career 
of this distinction, one finds it has less and less to do with a difference 
in the quality of the things contrasted, becoming increasingly arbitrary, 
until the term "Fine Arts" has been narrowed down to the mere por- 
trayal of figures in sculpture and to easel-pictures, with a certain grudg- 
ing inclusion of mural paintings. The next and final step is to assume 
that all such sculpture and painting are works of fine art — and these 
only. The reasoning — or what passes for it — is that these are ideal con- 
ceptions, while the design of a lamp or teapot is only a utilitarian thing. 
But the statue of a politician in frock coat and trousers — is there much 
of the ideal in that; there may conceivably be, it is true, but as a rule? 
In a piece of old colonial furniture or in the moulding of a cornice is 
there not often more expression of genuine artistic feeling than in many 
statues? Again, will any sane critic assert the invariable superiority of 
easel pictures over, say, a Japanese vase? The more one searches the 
matter, the more plain it is that you cannot set arbitrary bounds to the 
expression of artistic feeling; and will gradually come to the conclusion 
of a well-known New York painter, expressed in my hearing, that if a 
man makes an artistic teapot he is as much entitled to the designation 
of "artist," as a man who has painted an artistic picture. 

But only a few of his colleagues would agree with him; the rest are 
the majority and set the prevailing sentiment, which is one of intolera- 
ble pretension as regards the generality of pictures and sculptures, and 
gross indifference to the many other mediums of artistic expression. 
These are the men from whom the instructors of the art schools are 
selected, so it is not surprising on the one hand that the schools offer 
few, if any, facilities for training in design, and that the students on 
the other hand are all ambitious to paint easel pictures or to make 
statues — to be as they term it, "artists." So they take a few years' 
course and then when you ask them what they are, they say they are 
"artists;" and Jones? "Oh, he is a designer." There you have it in a 
nutshell. Discouraged from the start, inadequately helped, -it is not to 
be wondered that he often fails to become artistic, and that the art of 
design languishes. 

I know that some art schools include a course in design, but the 
prejudice, referred to above, prevails; moreover, the study from the life 
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as not made an essential part of the study. The students in one rarely 
take up the other. Yet a complete curriculum in design must include 
the figure as well as ornament and composition. Until this is recognized 
-and acted upon the schools are turning out students /to fight the battle 
of life with their right -hands tied behind them. Again, I do not forget 
that there are industrial-art schools; but once more the prejudice pre- 
vails, and the brightest students gravitate to the "Art Schools." 

There is still another reason for the poor esteem in which the art 
of design is held— the fact, that the largest part of it nowadays is sim- 
ply stolen from photographs of work executed in the freshness of origi- 
nal invention years ago. This fact justifies the poor esteem. The men 
who do this are, of course, not artists, for the first requisite of an 
■artist is to create; they are mere draughtsmen with a little technical 
facility of fingers and an accurate eye. The chief blame for this I place 
with the architects. They are, at the present moment, the arbiters of the 
situation, the dispensers, to a great degree, of commissions. The ma- 
jority of them avoid the services of the artist, or curtail them within 
narrow limits, and place a veto on original work. Incessantly turning 
over the leaves of their books of reference or their piles of photographs, 
they take this or that and piece all these things together in a "let it go 
at that" sort of way; then hand it over to a draughtsman, and from his 
dry and impersonal drawing the manufacturer produces the article, 
which loses still further vitality and feeling in the process. But the cup of 
their artistic iniquity is almost full. The day is not far off when the 
"civil engineer will oust them from their position of pre-eminence, as he 
already checks and corrects their estimates for iron work, and they will 
find themselves to be what circumstances are fast making them, de- 
signers of the exterior shell or of the interior finish. Then the degra- 
dation which they have put upon design will come home to them. 

Design in its true sense requires a freshness of invention, a creative 
faculty and a thoroughly artistic feeling for proportion, mass and detail. 
It is one of the sweetest and most captivating outlets for the artistic 
temperament. Charles H. Caffin. 



The miniature painters have their inning. Their protest against 
•commercial miniatures, which are painted photographs of reduced size, 
is sustained. There is a freedom and vitality shown in the work at 
the Knoedler Gallery which surpass any of the posed counterfeits 
turned out by fashionable jewelers. About a hundred examples are 
shown, and the work alone is sufficient to convince one of the chasm 
existing between the real artistic product and its cheaper imitation. 

All the members of the newly organized society are represented. 
They are I. A. Josephi, Lucia F. Fuller, William J. Baer, Laura C. 
Hills of Boston, Alice Beckington, Lydia Field Emmet, John A. Mac- 
Dougall, Theron W. Thayer of Cambridge, Mass. ; Lucia Faircriild 
Fuller of Vermont, Virginia Reynolds, Laura Combs Hills, and W. J. 
Whittemore. 

Among the artists who showed pictures besides members were Isa- 
bel E. Smith, H. R. Strafer, H. Vance Swope, Nellie S. Thompson, 
Carl Weidner, Thomas R. Manly, Alice Tillinghast Searles, Helen 
Ottilie Kirchner, Alfred Klots, Jean W. Lucas, Alice Ham Brewer and 
Izidora Chandler. The groupings of miniatures by W. J. Whittemore, 
Secretary Baer, Lydia Field Emmet, and President Josephi are espe- 
cially notable. 



There is an ever-increasing interest in art in the public schools. A 
circular comes to hand of the Second Annual Exhibition of Public 
School Art Work, to be held at the University of Illinois, in May 
of this year. 

It is the thought of the university that the exhibits be illustrations 
of courses and methods, rather than single examples of student work, 
as the object of the exhibition is to give the teachers in attendance at 
the meetings to be held at the same time* what is being accomplished in 
schools where fine art is taught. 

Information may be had by applying to the Department of Art and 
Design at the University. 



C. Myles Collier, the Southern artist, who a few years ago settled 
in New York, has done good work the past summer in old Province- 
town, Mass. On his easel I found recently a composition called 
"Along Shore — Provincetown," which is excellent in. its tone values 
and aerial and atmospheric perspective. There is a freedom and yet 
nicety about the handling which makes this composition quite satisfac- 
tory. Some other sketches 'nH fir^v.^ ^^] pictures show the ad- 
vancing standard of this painstaking student. 



A second edition, much improved and illustrated with thirteen re- 
productions, has appeared of W. M. Hunt's "Talks on Art," as trans- 
lated into German by A. D. Schubert. It is published by Heitz, of 
Strassburg. who stands sponsor for several important German art 
works. 



Reports from Pittsburg give the total attendance to the close of the 
Exposition there as having reached 300,000, or an average of about four 
thousand per day, which speaks volumes for the widespread interest 
that is awakened by this American Salon. - 

Three of the best paintings in the collection have been purchased 
by Andrew Carnegie, the founder of the Carnegie Institute. The three 
paintings are known on the walls as Nos. 123, 135 and 184. . No. 123 is 
entitled, "A Day at Home — Brandywine Courtyard," by William H. 
Howe, ofi Bronxville, N. Y. This painting hangs in the corner directly 
at the head of the right stairway. It is catalogued at $750. No. 135 
is entitled, "The Dawn," by John La Farge, of New York. This paint- 
ins: was not entered for honors as it was not completed within the 
specified time. It hangs in the West gallery. No. 184 is entitled, 
"Grand Pa," painted by Charles E. Proctor, of New York. This paint- 
ing is one of the most beautiful in the collection. It represents an old 
man amusing his little grandchild by rings of smoke from his pipe. It 
hangs in the East gallery, and is catalogued at $800. . 

The other paintings sold are Nos. 12, 45, 56, 99, 198, 208 and 222. No. 
12 is entitled "A Night in Venice," painted by Bartholomew Bezzi, of 
Venice, Italy, and is valued at $580. No. 45 is entitled, "The Sad Sea," 
painted by Charles Cottet, of Paris, and is valued at $1,351. No. 56 is 
entitled, "The Huts," painted by Andre Dauchez, of Paris, and is valued 
at $321. Mr. Dauchez was the winner of the third prize, which he won 
with "The Boats." No. 56 hangs directly above the third prize painting. 
No. 99 is entitled "Diana," painted by Jean Leon Gerome, of Paris, and 
valued at $1,754. No. 198 is entitled "Proud Maisie," a portrait, painted 
by Alexander Roche, of Edinburgh, Scotland, and is catalogued at $363. 
No. 208 is entitled "Spotted Bird that Sings," painted by J. M. Sharp, 
of Cincinnati, and is valued at $150. No. 222 is entitled, "Flight into 
Egypt," painted by Henry O. Tanner, of Paris, and is valued at $689. 



Arthur Hoeber's book on "The Treasures of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art of New York," after many delays, has at last been issued. 

Mr. Hoeber's book is more than a vade mecum. To deschibe 
minutely the treasures of this museum in a book of about 200 pages, 
from which 50 should be deducted for illustrations, leaving only 150 
for letter-press, is on the face of it impossible. But judging by what 
is written, I wager that the author must have had originally a manu- 
script six times the size of what went to the publisher, and then pruned 
and pared and condensed to the very limit, resulting in a volume .re- 
markable for the fund of information it contains. 

On some critical dicta we may not agree. The author is an artist 
himself, and this always affects a critic's reliability, but the information 
imparted is immensely valuable and henceforth an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the museum treasures will be possible. In fact, I think the 
book in a cheaper edition might well be adopted in our schools as a 
text-book on the study of the art object lessons which are of such easy 
access to the scholars. 

The volume is handsomely gotten up by R. H. Russell. 



Little need be added to the announcement made in the last number 
of the Evans sale, which commences at the end of this month. The 
catalogues, which are somewhat elaborate, will in ample time give all 
the details of this sale of American art, which has aroused a good deal 
of interest among picture buyers. 



Senator A. J. Beveridge, of Indiana, is the proud possessor of a rare 
collection of Philippino war weapons and other curiosities from the far 
East. They were picked up by the Senator during his recent trip to 
the Orient. The assortment is a varied one, and includes everything 
from a Malay kris to a Sulu spear. Japanese and Chinese pikes and 
swords decorate the walls of his Washington apartments, which are 
further emblazoned by beautiful pieces of tapestry of the most skillful 
workmanship. 

A correspondent enumerates as of striking interest a Sulu Birong, 
which has a sheath of carved and inlaid woods, and is in a certain sense, 
the badge of manhood among the Sulus, who wear it in a sash tied 
around their waists. The blade is about eighteen inches long very 
broad and heavy. Its weight is due to its thickness at the back, but its 
edge has the keenness of a razor. It is used in striking, and a terrible 
blow can be dealt with it. There are two fine specimens of the Bolo 
which is shaped a good deal like the Spanish machete, and is used in 
the same fashion, although it is not so long. 

The most remarkable in the Chinese and Japanese collection is a 
Chinese dagger with a handle of jade stone. Jade is the luck-stone of 
the Chinese and is highly prized on account of its supposed ability to 
ward off evil fortune. It is very expensive, and hard to get Nearly 
every Iaundryman will be found with a bracelet or ornament with a 
small piece of jade-stone in it. There is also a double Chinese sword 
in a single sheath. 

In the collection are also found Philippino spears, riding-whips a 
Japanese temple sword, Chinese mandarin-coat, Oriental hats and 
musical instruments. On the whole the collection is unique, and the 
nrst of many that will be heard from after the war is over 



